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the disregarding of Haig's advice both as to the
extension of the British line and for the refusal
to send to him the reinforcements which had been
retained in England with a view to their employ-
ment elsewhere. But at the moment criticism
centred on the military leadership, and especially
the Commander of the 5th British Army, which
had borne the brunt of the first attack and
suffered most loss, and Haig was directed to
remove him from his command. Not for a
moment would Haig admit that the fault lay with
the Army Commander. White with anger, he
commented bitterly on those who sought to con-
ceal their own errors of judgment and evade
criticism by the sacrifice of subordinates. For a
time he contemplated resignation as a final pro-
test. But in the end a wiser view prevailed. His
resignation would not save the Army Commander.
The cause for which he was fighting was more
important than the welfare of any individual.
His own retention of the supreme command of the
British forces was still essential to their success.

It is important to notice the essential difference
between the new system of control of the Armies
under a Generalissimo, introduced largely at
Haig's own instigation, and that which had been
evolved at the Calais Conference, against which
Haig had energetically protested. By the Calais
Conference, the British Armies and their Com-
mander were placed directly under the orders of
the Commander-in-Chief of the French Armies,
who in turn owed direct allegiance to the French